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The Council's decision does not necessarily 
oblige member churches to dispose of their hold- 
ings, which are considerably larger in many cases 
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tion, the United Methodist Church and the United 
Presbyterian Church USA, for example, hold well 
over $13 million in General Motors stocks and 
bonds . 
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[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12:] 

Thursday morning Miami Beach was quiet. At Flam- 
ingo Park tents were down, and people were cleaning 
up the area. "If you got any dope, get rid of it. 

The park permit expires in 20 minutes," a young man 
with a bullhorn announced. People were told to be 
wary of the police since people were being busted as 
they tried to hitch out of town. The Zippies' house 
in Coconut Grove was raided and three people were 
busted on dope charges. 

All around the city demonstrators left signs of 
their 4 day presence. Sparkling white buildings car- 
ried red slogans: "Vietnam Will Win", "Support the 7 
Points", "Stop the Mad Bomber", the sidewalks showed 
every area where demonstrators had been. Traffic 
signs were pasted over with posters of atrocities 
which read "We are Them", The only area that remained 
mostly untouched was the area where the senior citi- 
zens live. 

Thursday night, many of the 1128 people were 
either out of or about to be released from jail and 
the people were talking of the next step. One MCC per- 
son said, "For months ray life has been defined by 
this. Nbwy it's ever," Ringing in their ears was the 
chant of the Nixon delegates: FOUR MORE YEARS and 

most everyone’s attention was devoted to, dealing with 
that prospect, -30- 


See next packet for more convention coverage 
including stuff from inside the convention and from 
" the campsite. See you then. 


PAY YOUR SEPT BILLS NOW! SO WE CAN KEEP UP OUR ON-THE- 
SPOT COVERAGE OF WHAT'S HAPPENING. 





(Note to editors: See interview with the 3 in 
packets 458 and 459 along with pictures o£ them; for 
more background information see packets 422 and 4390 

"JURORS NO LONGER ABIDE BY THE 
INSTRUCTIONS OF THE COURTS": 

3 OF THE TOMBS 7 ACQUITTED ON ALL CHARGES 

NEW YORK (LNS)--"It'|& a hideous miscarriage 
of justice... Jurors, it seems to me, no longer 
abide by the instructions of the court. We have 
to think of it as a political statement," sputter- 
ed out Manhattan DA Frank Hogan after hearing about 
the victory of Ricardo DeLeon, Curtis Brown and Na- 
thaniel Ragsdale, the three black inmates who had 
been charged with leading the rebellion in the 
Tombs (Manhattan Mens House of Detention) in Octo- 
ber 1970. On August 18, after deliberating 20 
hours over three days, the jury of 8 blacks, 2 
whites, 1 Puerto Rican and 1 Chinese found the three 
not guilty of all the charges (which might have 
given them life imprisonment) . 

"It happend for the first time in the Panther 
(21) case," said Hogan, who was instrumental in 
putting together the indictments for that cas?. 

"This is a whole new ball game, What We face in this 
type of case is jurors making political statements 
and not doing what their oath requires them to do 
-- returning a verdict based on the evidence add- 
uced by witnesses. . .and rendering a verdict pur- 
suant to the law as given to them by the judge." 

Hogan promised to bring to trial the two remain- 
ing defendants of the original seven -- Stanley 
King and Herbert X. Blyden (two others pleaded 
guilty under pressure). 

While Hogan raged, others celebrated. Many 
of the people in the courtroom when the acquittals 
were announced had been depressed thinking that if 
it took so long to haggle over the charges surely 
the three would be getting a compromise verdict-- 
one which might even get them life imprisonment. 

All of the defendants had ashed the jury to find 
them either guilty or innocent. "After all," 
said Curtis Brown (who defended himself) in his 
summation, "Father Berrigan got 40 years on a com- 
promise verdict on * minor charges." 

When the Court Clerk asked the forewoman Far- 
ris Cierra, "How say you as to defendant Curtis 
Brown?" she broke in with "Not Guilty" before he 
started reading out the list of counts. "As to • 
count...", he tried to continue, she cut him off 
with a sideways chopping motion of her hand and the 
words, "on all counts." There were screams in the 

courtroom. .... „ 

"How say you as to defendant Nathaniel Ragsr . 
dale?". "Not guilty an all charges." By this time. 
Ricardo 1 DeLeon could be seen standing up with both 
fists raised shouting "Power to the People. Power 
to the People's Jury V 

"How say you as to defendant Ricardo DeLeon?" 
"Not guilty on all charges." 

■ By this time the, courtroom was filled With 
shrieks and cheers. 

Judge Harold E$rns was noticeably curt with 
the fury and exited quickly with hardly a think* you 
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to them. DA $oiin Fine slunk out with hfc.4 assistant, 
Detective McC&khy of the police department, sur- 
rounded by eight guards, as the audence hissed and 
hollored. 

Throughout the trial, dour- faced Fine spole in 
a low voice scarcely audible to any of the specta- 
tors . When he raised objections he usually did so 
with a sarcastic comment under his breath. In his 
summation he said about DeLeon, Who, he tried once 
before in another case, "He looks about 45, seems 
to be about 25 years too old to be of any interest 
to the Panthers, but that's none of my business." 

DeLeon responded, "Age has nothing to do with 
being a revolutionary." 

During his opening statement, he talked about 
the Baobab tree of Africa under which all creatures in 
nature livd together in harmony. "It's a native of 
South Africa," commented Curtis Brown in his sum- 
mation. 

"In my forefathers' homeland," he continued* 

"they are fighting for their freedom. In Mozambi- 
que, Angola, Guinea. Each one of these have a mer- 
cenary army from S. Africa. I know this one thing 
about this tree- -if it stands to feed the racists, 
it will fall. If it stands to feed the people it 
will remain." 

Both Fine and the Judge repeatedly made a com- 
parison between the "savages in Africa" and the 
defendants and many of the other men in the Tombs, 

Fine talked about a recent article in the NY Times 
which reported that 14 men had been shot by a fir- 
ing squad in Nigeria. 

In Brown's summation he referred to the "ke- 
ttle scene" (in which guards were lined up and su- 
pposedly doused with kerosene to light at a moment's 
notice) like missionaires being thrown into a pot 
by restless natives. "When Dag Hammarskjold was 
lost in Africa," said.. £urtis,"the first thing that 
people S'aidvwas. that the natives ate him. The state 
is painting a similar scene." 

Bims told the jurors in his charge to the jury 
"the trial is a search for truth, it's a civilized 
method." 

He reminded the jurors that he had ruled the 
defense of justification inadmissible. . "There is 
no legal justification for acts of violence commi- 
ted .as a means for attaining penal reform. Deplo- 
rable conditions and grievances have no bearing on 
the issues* of the case. For example armed robbery 
to buy a house in a better neighborhood or t° ^ en d a 
child to college is not justified. Or' hijacking to 
obtain money for a Worthy political cause is not- 
justified. Violence a means of achieving benefits 
is not acceptable in a free society." 

"Why don't you talk about violence against H°rth 
Vietnam ?" objected Curtis. 

* . * * 

DA Fine pulled out all the stops; for his sum- 
mation: "The most vicious brutal acts against in- 

nocent victims are committed by people who come down 
here and shout 'racist courts,' 'racist DA,' 'politi- 
cal trials . ' and then go b ack and have their laughs, .i." 
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He talked about the flag pin, that McCarthy wears in 

his lapel: "It's a symbol. . 

"Yes, a symbol of fascism," shouted cut DeLeon,., 

"It stands for Fines, Biins, McCarthys," lie con- 
tinued. 

"And George Jacksons," said Brown. 

Fine began his summation with a quote from 
Shakespear saying, "Kill all the lawyers" and he 
talked about Andorra where lawyers "who make black 
appear white and. white appear black" are barred from 

the courtroom. 

Curtis Brown talked about why the defense hadn't 
put more inmates on the stand. Fine had threatened 
to indict witnesses for as many charges as the three 
had or more, if they admitted to doing anything. "I, 
don't place others in jeppardy fox my own freedom," 
Brown said. He didn't take the stand because "I 
didn't, want Fine to get more information from me to 
get other people." 

Curtis told the jurf, "I'm not only trying to 
sum up. 1 'I'm trying to educate them [pointing to 
the young people in the audience] hoping something - 
I say will prevent them from getting into this sit- 
uation." 

"I’yp asking one thing from you," he said to the 

jury, "not intelligence, that you can learn. Pm 

asking you to use your common sense." 

* 

Defense lawyer Henry di Suvero compared the in™ 
cfietments to an anti -persoAnfei- 'bomb-™ "it .sends frag- 
ment^ put trying to catch an individual." He re- 
minded the jury "it's a question of liberty— before 

you put somebody away in the rotten stinkhole of 
our prisons, you've got to be pretty sure the per- 
son is guilty." 


UNDERGROUND NUCLEAR EXPLOSION 
SLATS!? FOR COLORADO POSTPONED; 
BUT ONLY TEMPORARILY 

DEN 7E.R 
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"Under a government which imprisons any unjust 
ly > the true place for a just man is also in prison 
...If any think that their influence would be lost 
there, and their voices no longer afflict the ear 
of the State, that they would not be as an enemy 
within its walls, they do not know by how much and 
effectively he can combat injustice who has exper- 
ienced a little in prison ' A minority is powerless 
while it conforms to the majority; it. is not even 
a minority then; but it is irresistable when it 
clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative is 
to keep all the just men in prison or give up war 
and slavery, the State will not hesitate to choose," 

I 

Henry David Thoreany 1879 

#$#####$############################ ft############### 
rate fo ^ uranium miners is 100 tpmes higher than IF 

that of the general population,,) 

If is doubtful that the postponement o£ the 
Rio Blanco Project will be permanent. Indications 
from sources close to the governor are that the post 
ponement is designed to put the’ issue aside until 
after the November elections. But the effects of 
radioactivity will be more than a seasonal problem 
for the people of Western Colorado. --30-- 
(Thanks to Dispatch fo r info in this article 7) 
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There is considerable doubts about the value 
of glaring at ail. After- the process, the gas is 
st-i.il too contaminated for use so it is diluted 
wish ocher nafcura;. gas supplies for commercial dis- 
tribution. But doctors John Gofman and Arthur Tamp- 
iin of the Atomic Energy Commission's Livermore 
Labor ataxy in California, have found that there is 
no evidence that a gradually delivered dose of rad- 
iation is any less harmful than a larger dose de- 
livered all at ones, 

A™ 1 a result of these findings, Gofman and Tanjr- 
ilfi conclude that dilution is not. an effective way 
of protecting the public from radioactivity. They 
aiso^poim cut that the AEC's "acceptable" standard 
ef °=i-j rads is ten times too high to be consider- 
ed a safe standard, A move to change this standard, 
however, would tones the self- regulatory agency to 
curtail most. o£ its programs 8 

The AEC's underestimation of the effects of 
radiation doses is demonstrated in Grand Junction, 
Colorado, (where the foundations of about 3,000 build 
mgs, including about 15 schools, are constructed on 
the sandy wastes of uranium mines. Radiation levels 
in many or chess buildings have been found to be as 
much as 200 times over the "safe" level. 

Young and unborn children are, the most vulner- 
able to files revel of radiation. One source had re- 
vealed that the ^ incidence of mongolism among Grand 
cxeiior, *. r r> • s; three t • m •? higher than the na- 
ciciial a *.'St age. fhfe Dr Robert M. Ross Jr., past 
( s>’Ueoi. .... ibe Cou/T » Medical Association, 

-Loand iha. uiere is a particularly high rate of 
.ieuxemia ana ocher cancer and birth defects in Grand 
J uji.-t -.on . ( T: ' r, onio be noted that the lung cancer 
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(Note to editors: The following is the conclus- 
ion of an article excerpted from a study by Earl ' 
Ofari of conditions in Watts since the August 1965 
uprising. See packet #459 for the first part of the 
article and for photos that go with the story.) 

WATTS SINCE THE REBELLION: 

NOTHING MUCH HAS CHANGED 

By Earl Ofari 
LIBERATION News Service 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)--The Watts Labor Community 
Action Committee (WLCAC) is called not tcjo ’fondly by 
residents "the big plantation store." WLCAC relies 
heavily on the city, federal government and Ford and 
Rockefeller foundations for its funds. Scj far there 
have been few who have challenged its decisions . 

In 1970, it took ovter several Shop Flit e markets 
which had been doing failing business . With cortunUhity 
support it was thought tjiat they could be made into 
profitable ventures . , However, after two years private 
sources admit that the stores haven't doije as well 
as expected. 

Community residents said they would prefer to 
go to larger stores, even though not "black owned*', 
because of the lower prifces and the better quality 
of merchandise. 

Resentment over the employment practices of 
black businessmen flare4 to the surface two iponths 
ago when local 77 of the Retail Clerks Uiiiop threw 
up a picket line at the pew, black-owned, Average 
Bros. Market. The market,, billed as the showpiece for 
"black capitalist" initiative in Watts, vfas qttacjced 
for its refusal to allovr unionization of its clerjcs 
and checkers. The union accused the market of paying 
sweatshop wages (clerks reportedly received only 
$1.75 an hour}, nedrly Jialf the union scqrle of $$.35, 
and providing no union $|nployee benefits for ips 
workers . Further dngeriOg the local was the market ' s 
firing of the oqly union clerk employed there. Thfe 
local scoffed at management ' s claims that; it Igejcfed 
the funds to pay scale wages . , 

But "black capitalism" and job trailing are On- 
ly two among many tybCAC projects , It is now making 
tentative plans to "redevelop" the new Mgrtin Lutfier 
King County Hospital arep in Willowbrook, with an 
ambitious housing and commercial program. 

Central Avenue is the prime target £dr':this type 
of small business development, filling the position 
formerly held by 103rd street as the Watts comercial 
hub. The familiar Italian, Jewish, Anglo and Chinese 
petty shopkeepers of the! past are giving way to 1 
blacks with, of couiSe, jlo change in the basic super- 
exploitive dynamic of g^tto business. | 

Some lip seryice 1 isi still given to the faejed 
idea popular a ffety years 1 ago of getting niaj or indus- 
tries to relocates jjtn Watts in order to create employ- 
ment opportunities . But the hard reality is that 
large investors have chosen not to enter this area; 
while those that suffered losses during the rebellion, 
with few exceptions, have moved elsewhere. 

The largest §£ngle depositor of fund* in the 
community remains the federal government, through 
Model Cities agencies, the government extended a 
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$12 million block grant for fiscal year 71-72 to 
be used for a range of Watts projects. Like CRA, 
there supposedly was a provision for a Citizens 
Participation Organization (CPO) to advise the 
mayor en policy matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of the funds in the community. To insure 
that the group functioned properly $424,000 was 
allocated. 

With administrative costs (read: inflated 
bureaucrat' salaries) chewing up roughly 50 per- 
cent of the funds, it came as little surprise to 
find after the first months that programs had ben- 
efited few of the community people. 

What upset community residents was the con- 
tinued practice of having decisions made for them 
without their participation. A joke among residents 
that you can stand on 103rd street at 5 PM on a : 
week-day and see nothing but red tail lights leav- 
ing Watts contains more than a grain of truth. 

Criticism of the Model Cities program reached 
such a level that Leon Ralph, whose assembly dis- 
trict covers Watts, conducted an inspection tour 
of the offices. He later stated that " I found 
that in the thousand dollar a month and below bracks 
et many are are residents. In the thousand dollar 
and abbvet} there are fewer from the community." 

* * * * 

Like blacks in other communities, the people 
in Watts are disturbed over the steady flow of nar- 
cotics into their community. A grass-roots response 
to this is the House of Uhuru which is run by com- 
munity people as a drug treatment center. Before 
Uhuru opened in 1969 there were no local facilities 
for black adicts to turn to for help. Drug problems 
were handled simply as criminal matters with little 
concern about the social consequences. 

Uhuru wqtited to reverse this. The goal was to 
bring the individual to an understanding of the 
problem through a program which stressed $?oup cul- 
tural cohesion, black idenity, supportive counsel- 
ing, and collective work. Uhuru, unlike other drug 
centers, placed the responsibility for addiction on 
society rather than the individual. 

This led Uhuru to reject the popular methadone 
treatment for addicts, which is seen as addictive, 
potentially harmful, and as "another method of con- 
trol by the government." 

Uhuru 's assistant director, Anthony Hamilton, 
says that the police have been less than coopera- 
tive with Uhuru and do not refer addicts to the 
program. 

Since no exact figures exist on the number of 
addicts in Watts, best guesses have put the number 
in the hundreds. Hamilton, who has lived in Watts 
for years, thinks that it is more than coincidence 
that the drug flow increased immediately after the 
rebellion. "I remember before 1965 you could find 
grass, and on occasion pills, but herion wasn't a 
major problem.; Npw it seems that the stuff is being 
consciously pushed into the community ffom outside, 
and filtering down to the younger generations." 

With only two other facilities, both under- 
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-staffed and underfunded (according to Hamilton "The 
■md brown community has 7b to 80 percent- of 
the drug problem and only 10 percent of the money,}* 
the problem of drug treatment is made that much more 
difficult, Uhuru recently initiated an alcoholic 
treatment program based on the same approach as the 
drug program.. 

Another difficulty facing Watts residents is 
the whole question of transportation. The same 40 
percent of the families who k a< j no cars in 19 65 still 
have no cars. Bus service is slow and costly and taxi 
service, even more expensive* is virtually non-exis- 
tent „ 

The building qf the proposed Century. Utility 
and Slauson freeways through south L„A. has prompted 
speculation that . the -area will be physically boxed 
off insuring a permanent* cheap black labor force to 
service the industrial sectors. The freeways would 
also create a Harlem style scene where whites can 
speed to and from work and never notice the stagnat- 
ing ghetto conditions. 

k hi k if 

When therfc is n@ job most families are forced 
to turn to welfare. Officially* families on welfare 
in Watts have jumped from 24 percent in 1965 to 28,4 
percent today. The real figure is properly close/ to 
50 percent, And in the projects the estim&re yces vs 
high as 90 percent , 

In 1963 ? tilfe on|y community orgahi ration con- 
cerned with welfare problems was the Aid to Needy 
Children (ANC) . Mothers , Several members juiced the 
Welfare Rights . Organisation (IRQ) wheti it began in 

1966. 

The changes, they say* have been minimal at best. 
The training programs emphasize less sl.il led positions 
such as nurses aiefe* beauticians etc. There still are 
no adequate child caye center s * nor dental care ... 

The Medi-Cal cuts Jiava caused hardships on familj.es 
with children who suffer from chronic’ disease* like 
asthma* diabetes sickle cell anemia,* and require 
specialized treatment. 

Food stamps present further difflcul ties 0 It 
isn’t easy for 1 a farjiqly with two children to rake 
a hundred dollars a i'pnth out of a $217 check tor 
the $150 worth of foQd stamps. They don ’ t allow for 
special diets or permit purchases of non-food items 
like soap powder* bleach* cleansers or related items, 

Single men on -^neral relief are allowed only 
$97 a month ifthey l '?e part of a work project (us- 
ually involving menial clean-up work), and $77 if 
not. The clothing Allowance is $50 yearly. 

The ammount of payments restricts most welfare 
families to the pydj^cis where the remits are level 
but the utility costs continue to rise . Horxs 1 Fuller* 
an active member of • WRO * describes the welfare cycle, 
"Educational opportunities are better ^ but you can ’ t 
get them. The w^lfar^ budget went irp, t bbi c >o has 
your transportation. Every raise you get* the housing 
authority raisjes the, rent. That gave Us a raise in 
the budget for cl6t|iing and yet Hudson * s ( a Neigh- 
borhood clothing stpre) which is within walking dis- 
tance raised their prices," 
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The government Is answer for the poor person’s 
demand for lew income housing has been more public 
housing projects .. The four projects in Watts total 
2*556 units. They go from, one to four bedrooms. The 
lease contracts can be flexibly negociated* but 
cnee settled only the management can break it and 
the tenant has no recourse to appeal* 

Most Warts f ami lies don ? t live in the projects 
but in private single dwellings (70 percent). And 
here housing development has been at a near stand- 
still, From i960 to 1970 the total number of pri- 
vate housing units increased only by about a thous- 
and , 

In the period since 1965 housing has steadily 
drier eu looking at the figures* there were 
Kui 3 dilapidated* 8,895 deteriorating and 6*900 
overcrowded units in 1965, By 1970 this had climbed 
to 1*660 dilapidated* 10*895 deteriorating and a 
constant 6*900 overcrowded units 0 

Cheap construction* absence of proper main- 
tenance* age (65 percent of the houses are over 
21 years old compared to 57 percent in 1965)* and 
absentee landlordism (only 35,3 percent of the 
housing is owner occupied) * all combine to sharpen 
an already bad situation* 

Problems have also arisen over the federal 
government * s subsidized- housing for the poor pro- 
gram,, Legal Aid Foundation attorneys say the gov- 
ernment has not full filled its responsibility to 
inspect the housing for the buyer. They note that 
houses- worth $10*000 are being sold for twice that 
air, mount because of the lack of inspection. 

The proposed Century Freeway has put more 
pressure on the housing shortage. Many of the Watts 
homeowners who sold their property to the state 
have had a hard time finding satiable new housing 0 

The educational picture isn’t all that bright 
for Watts xus I, dents either. The drop out rate in 1 
Watts area high schools has' increased from about 
12 peccant in 1. 965 to about 43 percent today. 

The remedial education programs in the schools 
don ■. t appear to have of fset this trend.. Budget cuts 
always make their existence for year to year very 
uncertain. Already there is a danger that about 90 
teachers at the six black high schools in Watts 
and south l, A, will be eliminated before next school 
ear , 

The feeling is stronger than ever that the ed- 
ucational system is irrelevant to the needs of the 
black community, Thera is a continuous rebellion 
in the schools which either takes the form of des- 
truction of school property or quietly dropping 
out 

The old cliche that Jordan High in the heart 
of Watts produces janitors and laborers while Bev- 
erly Hills High produces scientists and administrat- 
ors is still pretty accurate, 

A teacher at one of the local junior high 
schools* who has lived in Watts for some years* 
does see some changes. "There’s been an improve- 
ment in the level of education*" she noted* but 
was quick to add that "as long as the people are 
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trapped in their conditions many will end up just 
like their parents, unemployed, on welfare, and in 
jails." 

, i 

Community residents have not taken the problems 
of Watts lying down. The formation of black clubs, 
community councils, and groups like Welfare Rights 
show a commitment to organizing for control and 
power. 

Watts' receptiveness to radical ideas and sol- 
utions was conclusively shown in 1969 when the Black 
Panther Party opened an office there. The Party's 
breakfast program was well supported with many young 
men and women from the community joining the group. 
However* escalating police repression and the strat- 
egy of concentrating Black Panther activity in spe- 
cific cities such as Oakland and Chicago led to the 
party closing its office in Watts . 

The 1965 rebellion was- one response to oppres- 
sion. But conditions have worsened since 1965 and 
there is no guarantee that "riots" like £965° 
will not! happen again. There is tali that the im- 
mediate future will bring coaltions with Chi canos, 
Asians and poor whites to tackle the problems fac- 
ing the community. 

Meanwhile, radical workers organizations like 
the Black Workers Congress are going to continue 
political education programs which put the blame 

for the problems of Watts on the system. 

But with the movement of blacks to the western 
sections of the city, the problems will no longer 
be confined exclusively to Watts. The indication is 
that this is already happening. Arrest figures for 
the Southwest districts equal those in Watts. The 
problems of health, unemployment, housing, welfare 
and education parallel the conditions in Watts. 

Now, instead of one Watts there are many Watts . 
Or, using the old street saying, "wherever blacks 
are Watts is ." 

The/ same thought is captured in the poem "Watts" 
written by a gxpup of young poets called the Watts 
Prophets: , 

I remember Watte . When she would turn 
away prentending not to see the vio- 
lence in the street. A rough -place to 
grow up in and I got a lot of knocks. 

But most of them from the cops. Until 
I found a fob and wge able to move. 

Because I hated Watts'.- And felt trap- 
ped and couldn't stay. And I remember 
how glad I was when I moved away. Yes ... 

I'll always remember Watts. Because 
that's from where M came, and since 
I've had a chance to travel now I 
understand that Waits, like ten 
thousand other oppressed ghettos, 
are no different from each other ex- 
only in name... 

—30— 

COVERING THE CONVENTION COST US A LOT OF BREAD. 

PLEASE TRY TO HELP US OUT BY PAYING YOUR BILLS. 
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BLACK WORKERS STRIKE AT ALTANTA NABISCO PLANT 

ATLANTA (ENS>— About 85 black workers joined 
a picket line in front of the Nabisco plant in 
Atlanta's West End on August 11 to protest racist 
attitudes in the company ' s -hiring Mid firing pol- 
icies. That was on Friday. By Monday they had 
been joined by some whites. On August 8 Fred 
White, a black Nabisco worker, had been fired af- 
ter a dispute with his foreman. 

On Tuesday, when his work was caught up, White 
went to the bathroom. When he returned, the fore- 
man cussed him out for not asking permission before 
he went. When White stood up to this intimidation 
by pointing out he is a grown man who can make these 
basic decisions for himself, the foreman fired him 
for insubordination , another term for "not staying 
in his place." Of course, company management took 
the foreman's side and refused to allow White to 
have representation of his choice from a job steward. 

The union— .Bakery Confectioners Local #42 — al- 
so went along with management. Mr. Gallagher, the 
plant manager, even had White escorted from the 
plant by security guards although there had been no 
confrontation or threats from White, only from Gal- 
lagher. 

White's firing brought to a head the grievances 
shared by most black Nabisco workers, especially 
those in the packaging department where White worked. 
The black workers also said there were certain fore- 
men who are especially racist, that blacks are hired 
for busy seasons and are the first fired when work 
slackens. 

Black workers' difficulties are compounded be- 
cause the unions cooperate with management . One wo- 
man has worked at Nabisco for six years and still 
is not considered permanent, so she can be laid off 
every time work slacks. Another woman worked two 
weeks last fall; was called back last week, and the 
day before the picketing started was laid off again. 

Joe Ponder, the only black member of the local 
electricians union of the electrical workers' union, 
was also unjustifiably fired about a month ago. 
Although he had a good work record and was certified 
by the international Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers as a master electrician, the company suddenly 
claimed he couldn't do his job, and the union refu- 
sed to support him in getting rehired. 

Tentative plans for the strike, supported by 
the Metro Atlanta Summit Leadership Congress (MASLC) , 
include a selective buying campaign against Nabisco 
products, picketing at the company, and perhaps at 
grocery stores selling Nabisco products. Workers 
want better representation by the union, to have a 
choice of job stewards when involved in worker-ma- 
nagement disputes, definite job classification for 
floor helpers, 40-hours work each week, and reins- 
tatement of Ponder and White, in addition to impro- 
ved working conditions . 

Companies like Nabisco hire black people but 
then exploit them, knowing that they, especially 
black women, have the most difficult , time of all 
workers getting joljs at all* It is not enough just 
to be hired, if there are no decent working Conditi- 
ons or job security. -30- [Thanks to Candy of The 
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'OUR LATIN THING?': A MOVIE REVIEW 

by Pablo "Yoruba" Guzman 

[Editor's note: Pablo "Yoruba" Guzman is a 

member of the Puerto Rican Revolutionary Workers ' 
Organization (formerly the Young Lords Party) and 
this review is taken from their paper Pal ante . ] 

Time was when the only Puerto Ricans in movies 
were in films like "The Young Savages" or the ra- 
cist classic, "West Side Story" (and more recently, 
"The Possession of Joel Delaney") . 

Now comes "Our Latin Thing" ("Nuestra Cosa") , 
and if "Popi's" racism got you angry, this film is 
worth seeing. There are some moments in the film 
when all Latins will laugh, seeing a familiar ex- 
perience, or get up and dance. The music of the 
Fania All-Stars is magnetic and from the roots. 

But when you walk out, and it's all over, you 
come away feeling s ‘s>omethij\g key was misiing. What 
could it be? Weren't we in the movie, by the hun- 
dreds, in our barrios? Then what could be missing? 

This brings us to what the movie was trying to 
say, what was its point. The general theme of "Our 
Latin Thing" is that we live in ghettos, we're poor, 
man, we're on junk, the pigs mess us over- -but we're 
Latin baby, we're beautiful, and we're gonna triumph 
'cause we got our Latin music and culture. 

Whether the makers of the film admit it or not, 
that is a political line. Political because it makes 
a statement about our oppression and this society. 
"Our Latin Thing" has some good qualities--it's the 
first commercial film that comes close to showing 
the Puerto Rican reality (although this is confined 
mainly to young Puerto Ricans in New York) . It shows 
where we must live, which, when magnified many times 
on the screen, raises a lot of consciousness, parti- 
cularly in a Latin audience. 

Yet these good points are defeated each time 
the theme rises to suggest that, as long as we make 
musifc, everything's gonna be all right. 

As long as we're making music in the parks, the 
movie makes ghettos like the lower east side look 
good. 

As long as we have our music, the film says, 
women are satisfied to sit or shake around as mind- 
less pretty decorations. 

"Our Latin Thing" could have been a breakthrough. 
To do that, it would have had to show where the mus- 
ic comes from. Not from the near-idols the Fania 
All-Stars are made to look like, but from real people 
who historically made music to relate to each other 
aftejr a tough week's slave labor, whether we were 
bound to chains or wages. In some cases, we made 
music as we worked so the bosses wouldn't know we 
were encouraging each other to struggle. 

The film does not show struggle. It doesn't 
show the majority of us, millions of working people, 
who make or enjoy music from Friday night to Sunday 
afternoon, to be in better shape come Monday so that 
our children can eat, the rent is paid, the bills are 
paid. All culture music made by the people is in the 
service of the people. When it serves people, when 
it raises understanding about our oppression, when 


it serves revolution, it is good, progressive. 

When music is separated from the struggle that made 
it, it withers and dies like .a fish out of water. 

We must watch for those people among us who 
are coming out in greater numbers, often with a 
"revolutionary" haze about them. They will try 
to lead by talking about culture apart from struggle, 
saying "Look at this Latin Thing of Ours! Ain't it 
Fine?" If we fall for it, admire this culture as 
they say, these people will move away, out of the 
ghetto, out of the struggle. 

While we're left behind to deal, buy the records 
and try to hold down a job. 

And all of the time, they drift off, shouting 
"Que Viva La Musica Latina". 

-30- 
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FORMER U.S.I.A. STAFFER HEADS MEDIA "ACCURACY" GROUP 

NEW YORK (LNS)--To err is human, but those in 
the news media should never do it. At least that is 
the line of a Washington based organization called 
Accuracy in Media. And it is using a powerful wea- 
pon, advertizing, to punish any rule breakers. Foun- 
ded three years ago, AIM seeks out "errors" in news 
reporting and commentary, and then buys ads to pub- 
licize the mistakes if they are not corrected. 

There is, however, a pattern to the kind of news 
that AIM feels is in "error" and must be challenged. 
First, they took David Brinkley to task for saying 
that the US is like 19th century Prussia because it 
spends two-thirds of "regular tax income"; for mili- 
tary purposes. Then, in June, AIM took out a two- 
page ad in the New York Times condemning correspon- 
dent Anthony Lewis for reporting that the US mining 
of Haiphong harbor was not stopping the flow of sup- 
plies into the port. The gist of AIM's argument was 
that Lewis had not been there, so how did he know? 

AIM also plans to place another ad in the Times char- 
ging left-liberal columnist Tom Wicker with a vari- 
ety of minor "errors" over the past two years. 

AIM seems to be more concerned with judgements 
made than with the accuracy of the facts themselves. 
But Abraham Kalish, the organization's executive 
secretary, insists "All we're interested in is ac- 
curacy,.." That wasn't all Kalish was interested in 
when he was a feature writer for the US Information 
Agency (USIA) . USIA controls Radio Free Europe and 
other US "information" agencies that are responsible 
for getting Washingtbn's view of the "truth" to the 
people behind the "Iron Curtain." It looks like 
once you get into that kind of work it sticks with 
you. 

-30- 


"We can't have education without revolution. 

We have tried peace education for 1,900 years and 
it has failed. Let us try revolution and see what 
it will do now. " 

Helen Keller, 1916 
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BLACK ATHELETES THREATEN BOYCOTT: 

FORCES OLYMPIC COMMITTEE TO OUST RHODESIA 

MUNICH (LNS) — Faced with the threat of a 
boycott from a growing number of nations and ath- 
eletes, the International Olympic Committee (IOC) 
voted on August 22nd to withdraw its invitation 
to Rhodesia- to participate in the 20th Summer Oly- 
mpic games set to begin on August 26 in Munich . 

The decision to oust Rhodesia, followed a 
stormy week of protest by black African nations who 
felt that the white supremist nation should not be 
represented at the games. It was argued that to 
allow them to participate would be contrary to the 
U.N. decision not to formally recognize the govern- 
ment of Ian Smith . 

Rhodesia , (which is 95% black and ruled by a 
white minority) had been barred from the 1968 
games at Mexico City for essentially this legal 
reason. But, about a year ago, the IOC extended 
an invitation to the seven year old Smith govem- 
mentto send a team if they would do so under the 
name "Southern Rhodesia" (Rhodesia 1 a name when it 
was a British colony) , and if it used the British 
flag and national anthem as its symbols . 


the IOC for 40 years . He led the successful move 
in 1936 to block a US boycott of the Olympic Games 
which were being held in Nazi Germany. 

But political developments from the outside 
world have their way Of seeping in. In the 1968 
games two black U.S. atheletes , John Carlos and 
Tommy Smith, were asked to leave the Olympic Village 
after they raised their hands in the clenched fist 

salute while they were receiving their medals . 

Blacks especially have been handed the line that they 
shpuld not knock sports because it has been a way 
for them to escape the ghetto . But of course blacks 
were only allowed to participate in atheletic things 
that benefited the white businessmen behind them, 
becoming, like most atheletes, lumps of meat direct- 
ed by white owners and white coaches . 

The coach of the Rhodesia team, Peter Hodder, 
aptly displayed this attitude when he proclaimed 
that' "I’ll coach anyone I think has potential, black 
or white . . ." . Of course this "equality on the team 
is only a matter of convienence for owners and 
coaches interested in building a winning team. 

Hodder does not talk about the fact that he is a 
vice president of a Rhodesian mining company and 
that the eight blacks on his team are mine laborers . 


When the teams began " to arrive in Sfunich a 
few weeks ago there was talk among the smaller 
African nations that they would boycott the games 
if Rhodesia was allowed to compete. These threats 
were largely ignored, by the IOC and its 84 year old 
president, Avery Brundage of the U.S Repeated- 
ly, Brundage expressed his support for the Rhodesia 
team. 

But, about the 15th of August, Kenya and Ethi* 
opia, the two African nations most competitive in 
international sports, announced that they would 
withdraw from the games if Rhodesia was allowed 
to remain. This sparded a movement that ended 
with 12 African nations pfcus Cuba, Haiti, and 
Guyana threatening to boycott if Rhodesia was 
not expelled. A group of U.S, black atheletes 
also issued a statmenet saying "We will stand be- 
hind our black brothers" and make it known that they 
would not participate if Rhodesia did. 

Faced with this boycott that would destroy 
the competitive credibility of the games , the IOC 
was forced to reconsider the issue. Finally, 
Brundage announced that Rhodesia's invitation was 
being withdrawn. "After hours of debate and 
questioning," said Brundage, "it was decided that 
Rhodesia did not comply with the terms of the in- 
vitation." Specifically, the IOC ruled that 
since the Rhodesians did not have passports that 


But the prevalent attitude among sport leaders 
in Munich was that though there is racism in Rho- 
desia there is no racism in Rhodesia' s sports program. 
But they do not point out that Rhodesia's major 
hopes for medals in the games were the eight blacks 
on the 43 member squad . 

Prime Minister Smith, the head of the white 
supremist government in the 95 percent black nation, 
refused to comment on the whole affair. But an of- 
fical government spokesman said that "the Prime 
Minister takes the view that politics and sports 
don't mix." 

Meanwhile, atheletes from the African nations 
and blacks from other countries were seen laughing 
and embracing each other when the decision was an- 
nounced. From a long-ranged view many observors 
felt the -Rhodesia ouster was a strong expression 
of btack unity that they feel will increase as black 
liberation movements continue to assert themselves 
on the African continent. 

Abraham Ordia, president of the Sypreme Council 
for Sport in Africa, expressed this sentiment when 
he stated that it was an African victory. "I want 
to thank. . .all the countries of the world," he said, 
"that expressed their sympathy and understanding 
towards Africa in this struggle." 

- -30- 


show they are British subjects they can not com- 
pete under the Brithis flag . 

This was a convenient way out for the IOC. 

It enabled them not to have to deal with the qaes- 
tion of racism at all. In fact, throughout the c .. 
controversery , the IOC made it clear that they want- 
ed sports ' to remain outside the context of the rea- 
lity of the world/ "It was a blatant intrusion 
of politics," said Brundage of the movement to ex- 
pell Rhodesia. "They had a gun to our heads . 

It was political blackmail" 

This desire to remain aloof from outside 
events haf always been a trademark of amateur 
sports . Brundage , who is 84, h as been president of 
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"Cautious , careful people always casting about 
to preserve their reputation and social standards, 
never can bring about a reform. Those who are 
really in earnest must be willing to be anything 
or nothing in the world's estimation and publicly 
and privately, in season and out, avow their sym- 
pathies with despised ideas and their advocates , 
and bear the consequences . " 

Susan B. Anthony 
Suffragist (1820-1906) 
a################################################## 
MORE CONVENTION COVERAGE COMING 'NEXT PACKET. 
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"TREATMENT" PROGRAM FOR BOYS WITH' "'GENDER BEHAVIOR 1 
PROBLEMS" 

STARTED AT UCLA CLINIC 
by Louis Landers on 

LOS ANGELES (LNS)--"Free psychological eval- 
uation and treatment for boys between the ages of 3 
and 7 years, who are suspected by their teacher, 
counselor, or parent, as having serious difficulties 
in adopting normal masculine role behaviors," is now 
being offered by the Psychology Clinic of UCLA as 
part of a treatment -re search program. 

The Clinic provides a check- list of such "cross- 
gender problems" which teachers and parents may use 
as a guide when searching out these little "deviants. 
It includes cross-dressing, feminine gestures, gait 
or speech inflection, aversion to boys' games and 
sports . 

The treatment program, funded by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, consists of the most 
recently developed "contingency management" techniques 
and uses measures of "masculine and feminine behav- 
iors" along with "positive and negative reinforce- 
ment" monitored by the child's teacher or mother. 

There is no mention of the role of the child's fa- 
ther. 


si, Yanqi no!" as well as other chants, congas and 
® httge Puerto Rican flag that people waved to the 1. '' 
beat of the music. There was togetherness amoung 
the groups j at one point, a woman from the Puerto 
Rican Socialist Party ^nd a ’man from the Black Work- 
ers Congress joined hands to express unity between 
Blacks and Puerto Ricans. Speakers also expressed 
solidarity with the Vietnamese people. 

Besides those outside, there were seven count- 
ries inside the U.N. who recognize Puerto Rico as 
a colony and favored Committee discussion of Puerto 
Rico's decolonialization. They were: Equador, 

Yugoslavia, Peru, USSR, Tanzania, Bulgaria, and the 
People's Republic of China. 

It was clear that the group outside didn't see 
the U.N. as the primary channel through which to 
liberate Puerto Rico, but rather as a chance to spread 
the issue of Puerto Rico's colonialization to many 
people with the hope that knowledge of conditions 
there will grow as will support for Puerto Rico's 
independance . 

As of yet, the U.N. Special Committee on 
Decolonialization has not set a date for a secon d 
meeting on the issue. 

-30- 


Announcement of the program, distributed by the 
Psychology Clinic, describes the case of Kraig N., 
who displayed "pronounced feminine mannerisms, ges- 
tures and gait" and who"seemed void of masculine 
behaviours, being both unable and unwilling to play 
the 'rough-and-tumble" sports of boys his age.'f 

The announcement states that "Some changes oc- 
curred already in the first month, and after ten 
months of treatment, reports from Kraig 's parents, 
neighbors and teachers all concurred that he had 
become indistinguishable from any other boy in terms 
of gender- related behaviours." 

-30- 
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"JIBRO, SI, YANQI NO" 

THOUSANDS RALLY AT U.N. TO 'PUT PUERTO RICO ON AGENDA. 

NEW YORK CLNS)-- On August 18, the United Nat- 
ions Special Committee on Decolonialization met to 
discuss whether to put Puerto Rico on their agenda. 

The dispute over the Island is due to U.S. insistaiice 
that Puerto Rico is a Commonwealth, not a colony, and 
thus, the "matter: of Puerto Rico is an 'internal 
matter' of the U.S. 

Outside the towering, glass-sided U.N. building 
about 5,000 protestors from various Puerto Rican and 
other Third World organizations held a spirited and 

lively rally for placing Puerto Rico on the Committee's 
agenda. 

Groups present at the rally were the Puerto Ric- 
an Socialist Party, the Puerto Rican Independante 
Party, the Puerto Rican Revolutionary Workers Organi- 
zation (formerly the Young Lords Party), the Black 
Workers congress, I Wor Kuen and the Popular Dominican 
Movement . 

Fhe rally was almost fiesta- like with colorful 
banners, revolutionary folk songs, chanting "Jibro 
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WOVEN TO MEET WITH POOD CHAIN ON RISING POOD PRICES: 

"WE WANT TO KNCW WHERE OUR MONEY IS GOING" 

WASHINGTON, D. C. (INS) — "We represent the an- 
gry sentiment of millions of people across this coun- 
try who are outraged at the prices we must pay for 
food in the supermarkets you represent," stated 
Noemi Velasquez, a spokeswoman for 50 protestors 
from the Women United for Action (WUA) gathered at 
the headquarters of the National Association of 
Food Chains (NAFC) in Washington, D.C. . "We want 
to know where our money is going, " she continued. 

We want the, prices to be rolled back so that we can 
buy enough food for our families, we're tired of see- 
ing the prices go up day after day • " 

The protest at the NAFC was the culmination of 
the days activiities in Washington by WUA and was 
part of WUA's Operation Food Price Rollback Campaign. 
Earlier m the day the group of women from New York 

Rochester, Buffalo, Wilmington and D.C. , pick- 
eted the Federal Price Carrmission, protesting the 
fact that the cost of food has risen even faster 
since the establishment of the Price Cctrmission while 
wages have been frozen. 

As a result of the protest at the NACF office, 
executives and directors of the largest food chains 
will meet with representatives of the WUA to discuss 
the rising cost of food on Oct 14. The meeting will 
be open to the public and press. 

T 7 infonnation 9®t in touch with WUA, 58 

W. 25th St., New York, NY, 10010. 
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[Thanks to Women United for Action for the in- 
formation in this short,] 
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WORLD CHURCH GROUP MOVES TO BOYCOTT CORPOR- 
ATIONS DOING BUSINESS WITH WHITE- RULED 
AFRICAN: ’NATIONS 

UTRECHT, The Netherlands (LNS)--The World Coun- 
cil of Churches, an international body made up of 
250 Protestant and Orthodox denominations , voted on 
August 22 to dispose of all its stock in all corpo- 
rations doing business with white-ruled African coun- 
tries^ 

The sale of its stock might involve its entire 
$3.5 million in stock holdings. There are at least 
22 American companies that will be affected by this 
deci si on- -General Motors, Chrysler, GE, Polaroid, 
Ford, Xerox, RCA, Monsanto Co., Squibb Behchnut Inc., 
Merck and Co., Atlantic Richfield, Burroughs Corp., 
Black and Decker, Johnson and Johnson, IBM, Hallibur- 
ton and Co., Tenneco Corp., Texeco, Minnesota Mining, 
Upjohn, Gulf, Insurance Co. of North America and Con- 
trol Data Corporation. 

The Council's policy-making committee also de- 
cided that none of the Council's funds would be put 
in banks that "maintain direct banking operations 1 ' 
in African countries with white governments. Those 
countries are South Africa, Rhodesia, Portuguese Gui- 
nea, Mozambique and Angola. f 

Member churches of the World Council have been 
under increasing pressure for a number of ye^rs t§ 
take a strong stand ajgairist the racial policies o| 
white regimes in Africa. Last year the vice chair- 
woman bf the Council's central committee was expel- 
led from South Africa in response to grants by the 
Council of $200,000 to 19 liberation organizations 
including the Mozambique Liberation Front (FRELIM0), 
and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA) . 

The decision follows at least five years of 
work on the part of Council members toward estab- 
lishing support for anti-racist movements. The Coun- 
cil's 1968 conference in Sweden adopted commitments 
to scrutinize the Council's relationship to apart- 
heid in South Africa. In 1969 the series of grants 
to liberation movements in Africa was initiated, and 
a Program to Combat Racism, including representatives 
from Latin America, Asia, Africa, Native American 
and Australian Aboriginal movements, was set up. 

i 

The Program reached the decision that only by 
withdrawing support from corporations which have 
helped to make white regimes in Africa economically 
viable', as well as by the direct aid to liberation 
movements , could the Council have any role in com- 
batting racism on that continent. 

The Council's action was opposed by some mem- 
bers, including the Church of England, the Church 
of Scotland, the presiding bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in the US, and the Lutheran Church of Ameri- 
ca. The finance committee of the Council's central 
committee argued that it would be better to bring 
pressure as a stockholder on companies with a view 
to getting desired changes in corporate policies. 

A Black woman delegate from the US pointed Out 
that it was naive to think that the governments of 
the countries involved would permit companies to un- 
dertake racial reforms. 

Corporate executives, however, do not see the 
need for any change in their policies in white-ruled 


Africa. General Motors' American managing director, 
William Slbcum, says , "I feel that companies such i 

as ours are really performing a very useful service... . 
our non-White people here in South Africa can work ■ % 
their way into the eebnomy to come out of their ru- 
ral and tribal existence but in the • country where ■ ’ 
they can actually participate in a civilized indus- ■ 
trial life." : ■ 

As part of "civilized industrial life," Black ] 

workers leave their families behind on "reserves," 
from which travel is severely restricted, and work 
for GM at 52{ an hour. ! 

Perhaps a more accurate summary of GM's policy 
toward its employees is expressed by one of its plant * 
managers in South Africa: "We are dependent on the § 

skilled white to keep us in business and the colored 
man to keep us running." 

GM produces 84 models, engines, batteries, sheet 
metal components, leaf and coil springs, radiators 
qnd spark plugs as well as earth moving equipment 
and Frigidaire products in South Africa. In 1971 the 
company sold 35,000 cars and trucks, capturing ap- * 

proximateiy 15V of the market. 

Iq addition, GM has signed a military agreement , 
witji thijs Soutp African government promising to offer J 
protection Should opposition to official policies 
flare tip ag&ih as they did in the 1969 Sharpesville V 
i^as^aeijs. As a government newspaper explained: "In { 

time of emergency or- war, each [GM] plant could be 
turned over rapidly to production of weapons and oth- 
er strategic requirements for the defense of South 
Africa." * ;i i 

Another company affected by the World Council 
of Churches decision is Polaroid, which manufactures 
the ID cards and pass-books South African non-whites ’ 
are required tp carry whenever they leave "reserves" 
to travel from one area to another or to seek employ- 
ment in the 87% of the country set aside for whites. 
Polaroid officials claim they have ceased supplying 
South Africa with the pass-books, but Polaroid work- 
ers in South Africa report that production is still 
going on. 

Polaroid, by the way, has learned a lot from 
its experience in South Africa, and has been of as- 
sistance to the CIA, which vises the photoidentifica- 
tion system in South Vietnam and other third-world 
countries as part of the AID "Public Safety" program. 

The entire pass-book system has been computer- 
ized by IBM, which entered South Africa in 1952 as 
a marketing operation. IBM is developing a databank 
which will contain vital information on Blacks in 
South Africa, including their fingerprints. 

Gulf Oil, which has increased its production in 
the Portuguese colony of Angola 100-fold in the last 
two years, is another company affected by the decision. 
Gulf, which turns over part of its profits to Portu- 
gal in exchange for the right to carry on its Angola 
operations, constitutes an economic mainstay of the 
colonial regime in Angola by serving as a source of 
vital foreign exchange. In addition, contractual V 

defense agreements have made Gulf a major ally of It 

Portugal in the war that country is waging against \ 
the anti-colonialist movement in Angola. ■'“% 
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"FOUR MORE YEARS' FOUR MORE YEARS!"; 

THOUSANDS OF PROTESTERS AT CONVENTION SAY "NO!" 

LIBERATION News Service 

"It looked like a banana republic} out there . " 

-A New Jersey delegate inside 
Convention Hall o n Wednesday night . 

Miami Beach (LNS)--By midnight, Wednesday, Aug- 
ust 23, 950 people had been arrested in what was 
probably the first civil disorder that this "city of 
sun and fun" had ever witnessed. Even the black re- 
bellion wjiich hit Miami, a city just a couple miles 
away across Biscayne Bay, at the time of the 1968 
Republican Convent io * hadn't disturbed the sunny 
white and pastel facade of America's most famous re- 
sort town. 

Miami Beach residents --pensioners, wealthy fam- 
ilies, tourists and those who work to make the tour- 
ists' stay a pleasant one- -got their first taste (a 
heavy one) of tear gas, helmeted troopers and heli- 
copter surveillance, courtesy of Richard Nixon- and 
his Republican Convention. Young people travelled 
from as far away as California and Washington state 
to let Nixon know that --at least outside the conven- 
tion hall --there were Americans„who were not looking 
forward to "four more years." 

By Wednesday, Nixon knew. For according to 
wire service reports, the president got a taste of 
the tear gas that had inundated a large area of the 
city as he got out of his helicopter. 

To many people who had been to both, the - : 
night's events were reihinicsent of the May Day ac- 
tions in Washington in 1971. The 3,000 Semonstra- 
toes used a variety of tactics to prevent the Repub- 
lican delegates from reaching the Convention Hall. 
They ranged from several mass sit downs on Collins 
Blvd. to mobile street-blocking by groups of five 
and six, and they reflected the divergence .of '.views 
that had become apparent in the Flamingo Park camp- 
site in the days preceeding the action. 

Originally the scheme of events laid out by the 
Miami Conventions Coalition organizers -- who inclu- 
ded representatives from groups like Youth Internal' 
tional Party, PCPJ,and people from Florida and San 
Diego (where the Republican Convention was origin- 
ally to be held) and the Northeast -- called for 
massive civil disobedience. But throughout the 
planning of the demonstrations and right up until 
a few hours before it was scheduled to 'happen, it 
was obvious that people disagreed on just what that 
meant. For some it meant sitting in the street un- 
til you were arrested. For others it meant avoiding 
arrest and disrupting what you could without hurt- 
ing people or trashing randomly while for others 
it meant "doing as much as you could get away 
with"as one Zippie put it. 

In tactical meetings the people pushing for 
a massive sit down argued that the numbers would be 
more impressive if they weren't split up into sirjal 1 
groups. They also stressed mass arrest as a key 
part of the "putting your body on the line" idea 
they wanted to present to the media. Those who 
rejected the mass arrest scheme argued that more di - 
sruption would take place of people cduld move a- 
b out freely. Some also denounced the passivity ofsfctu 
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ins and pushed to "fight back" if threatened by 
arrest „ 

Finally people decided to utilize both approach- 
es, by assigning one or the other tactic where they 
seemed most appropriate to each of the seven tacti- 
cal areas. 

However, a couple of hours before the demon- 
strations were supposed to move out Wednesday 
afternoon, organizers reported that the ’police 
had succeeded in isolating two entrances to the 
Convention Hall, using derelict buses to block ac- 
cess to the area. This really threw into the tacti- 
cal plans since the areas assigned to different 
groups of demonstrators were now inaccessible. 

Quickly reassessing the situation, people in 
a large meeting at the campsite decided to focus 
their attention on two still vulnerable areas: 

Collins Ave. , about three miles from the Convention 
Hall where the delegates' buses would have to pass 
after picking them up from their hotels, and 17th 
Street and Washington Ave., immediately outside 
the gates of the Convention site. Some mobile 
groups filtered up to the Collins Ave. area, block- 
ing traffic along the way. A major group of about 
1,500 peopel followed, marching in the streets up 
to Collins and 34th St. 

Some other demonstrators-- about 500-- focussed 
on the immediate Convention area, trying to pre- 
vent delegates on foot from entering. 

When the demonstrators reached the intersection 
of Collins and 34th, they were met by troopers who 
used gas to drive them back. Hundreds of people 
fled to the narrow strip of beach behind the hotels 
where they were gassed again and many were arrest- 
ed. Squads of police broke up the crowds of demon- 
strators remaining on Collins into smaller groups. 
One group, which included poet Allen ginsbepg and 
MCC organizers Jeff Nightbyrd and Shari Whitehead,. 

5 at down in the street' and were arrested. Another' 
group of about 40 demonstrators was busted on the 
s.teps of one of the big hotles . Others fled the scene 
and c^ntin^e^l w ^ t j 1 ^e 

smell of gas and bystanders stood by gasping as 
troopers chased demonstrators through the streets. 

At least three buses of delegates-- from South 
Carolina, Minnesota, and New Jersey-- were forced 
to abandon their -buses because of slashed tires. 

In one case an American flag was set aflame in the 
engine compartment as well.. As they disembarked, 
the delegates were harassed, spit on and in some : ' 
cases threatened with physical harm. At that point 
though it appeared that at least some of the 
demonstrators had remembered the pledge of non-vio- 
lence. These people-- many were VVAW members-- 
protected the delegates from harm and tried to 
co&l out the other demonstrators. 

Ojie bus of Young Republicans had to flee 
their bus when the gas tank was punctured and 
their faces registered all the way from shock to 
panic as they rushed past a mass of demonstrators 
who screamed "Nixon is a murderer", and "Nixon 
kills babies" after them. One delegate's carewas 
spray painted with "murderer" on it and another 
found his car engine compartment filled with sand. 
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The result of all these actions was turmoil 
in the streets which .denied Nixon's assertion 
that he had £&ci£ied the nation. The convention 
sat in the middle of streets filled with gas , 
troopers and groups of demonstrators terrorizing 
delegates. 

Even those delegates who managed to get inside 
without being hassled got a taste of the same. 

The air conditioning inside the Hall had to be 
shut off because it was pulling in the gas from 
outside. And when ihewas time to go home, the 
delegates found that their bus drivers had refused 
to drive them. Nixon workers scurried to find alt- 
ernate transportation but in the meanwhile the 
delegates had to stand around catching the whiffs 
of gas that seeped intb the hhll. 

It was clear, ’iibwever, that, by_ nightfall; 
many of the demonstrators had lost fight of what 
and who the targets were supposed to be. There 
was a substantial amount of indiscriminate hassl- 
ing of peopli in cars (notfnecessarily delegates) 
Tires were slashed and cars were kicked without 
people attempting to check out who was in them. 

City buses carrying peopfti home from work were 
harassed by groups of protestors . 

Most of all, though, and in direct contradic- 
tion to a stated prfaitise of the demonstration 
plan, cops became targets . 

At the convention site demonstrators tossed 
cans and bottles over the fence, bringing on 
macing of the people close to the gate by the 
Miami Beach police who were patrolling the Conven- 
tion Hall grounds . Outside. tpe fence, ik>cks 
thrown at troopers /biro jjht the first gas to the 
convention area. 

By nightfall, fltahy demonstrators sfeemed deter- 
mined to win a game of' wits With the troopers. 

The Florida State troopers, who numbered about" 

3,000 {With 2,000 in reserve) were not easy to 
outwit. 

For the most part they relied on the gas and 
shows of strength to intimidate demonstrators — • 

-they marched three abrbast wearing helmets and 
carrying 3 foot clubs, with a sergeant calling 
cadence . ! 

Demonstrators who survived actions in other 
areas massed near the Convention Hall, some taunt- 
ing cops but others harassing the delegates and 
guests who trie<| to r4pch the gates on fqot. At 
least fwo /incidents Of hit and run occurred when 
delegates' cars tried po race through the crowd 
and into the convfehtion parking area, dne man 
suffered a broken leg fcnd a woman's tagle was 
broken when a black Cadillac Limosine r^n her 
over. One cab, carrying delegates , deliberately 
hit one 'demdnstra€ot">and tffed to run d°wn otheps . 
Peoples got his nuirber find leggl action is planned. 

I One major skirmish right near the conven- 
tion hall 'was initiated when gas grenades Were 
deliberately dropped oh top of and underneath two 
TV trucks, envelopihg Jtbem in clouds of hear fcas. 

The technicians drove off in the trucks, conveniently 

eliminating any chance that the subsequent heavy 
gassing would be seen bn TV . Gas was tljeh lobbed 


around the medical unit set up by the University 
of Florida Medical School and, according to one 
doctor, the inside of hhe trailer was completely 
filled with gas. Up until then, demonstrators had 
been fleeing to the trailer to wash the gas away 
and then returning to harass delegates. 

The protestors who were gassed out of the 
area immediately adj acent to the Convention Hall 
surged onto Collins Ave. again, this time to marfch 
to the Doral hotel (two miles away) where the 
Republicans had their headquarters. Police allowed 
the protestors to reachethe hotel with' only -a little 
gas long the way. At the Doral , troopers, hnd paddy 
wagons were waiting and Dave Dellinger led people 
in a sit-in in the street , providing * means for 
itm hundreds of P e0 P le . who wanted to participate 
in traditional civil disobedience , to get arrest- 
ed. About 250 peoflil stayed to be arrested after 
the police warning. Troopers dragged the demon- 
strators away in view of the press and Republicans 
who hung over the Doral lobby balcony . Some 
troopers used two clubs to "drag people away by the- 
neck, witnesses reported. 

After a while, it became apparent that the 
troopers were throwing gas in a way planned to 
drive the demonstrators back to Flamingo Park. 

The amount of gas they used surprised some bb- 
eervers. "They could have gotten away with a lot 
less," said one denostrator who had been at May 
Day and the Justice Department demonstrations where 
gas was used. "I saw troopers getting bags of can- 
nisters to throw. They looked like they were : 
really into it." 

Most demonstrators, the experienced ones at 
least, weren't surprised by the fac t that the 
troopers used gas. It has its advantages-- no 
blood for the TV cameras and fewer troopers need- 
ed to be effective. But people were surprised at 
the amount used in sight of the fact that the 
area is mostly populated by senior citizens . 

The interaction between the senior citizens 
and the demonstrators had been one of the best 
aspects of the three days' events. The old peo- 
ple seemed to feel a camaraderie with the young 
and their anti-war protest . And in return, the 
demonstrators went out of their way to help and 
protect the elderly people. Even as the gas was 
being dropped, demonstrators stuped to warn them 
not to rub their eyes, to wash with water and most 
of all tt* find iafety inside, ’though many seemed 
to still resist leaving the sbene . As demonstrators 
retreated, old people came out of their rooms to 
offer water and cloths to wipe away the gas. In 
the area where they lived it was as quiet as the 
rest of the city was tumultuous. One old woman 
smiled and said to two young demonstrators, "Be 
careful, you're too young to suffer." 


The two days of actions leading up to Wednes- 
day gave hints of how the major event would turn 
out. On Monday there were three marches- -all con- 
ducted with the cooperation of the Miami Beach Po- 
lice. 

The Vietnam Vets , more than 1000 from all over 
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the country, started their three days of activities confront the delegates by forcing them to walk a "gaun- 
with a march to the Miami Beach High School, a few tlet of shame". People were supposed to line side- 

blocks from the convention hall, where the National walks by the delegates' bus routes in silent witness 


Guard was stationed. About 2,000 Vets and followers 
gathered in the field right outside the building, 
shoutings for the guardsmen to join them. The men in- 
side, who had been watching the vets assemble, were 
ordered to close the shades on the windows . 
vets read some statements and did guerrilla theatre 
depicting a young man as he went from unemployment 
to enlistment and Vietnam back to unemployment ag- 
ain. During the rally, seven vets who had climbed 
to the roof of the high school were arrested by 
guardsmen. A couple of the guardsmen returned the 
Vet's v-signs and fists but most were intimidated 
by the presence ?of officers. 

While the Vets were rallying at the high school, 
women gathered in the campsite for guerrilla thea- 
tre and a march to the Convention tyall . It was a 
high point for the women who were outnumbered by the 
men at Flamingo Park by more than 2 to 1. For while 
there were various women's activities at the camp- 
site including workshops on rape, self-examination 
and lesbians and there was an effective anti -rape 
squad ==which patrolled the campsite regularly (there 
was one attempted rape), the march was the first 
activity that large numbers of worsen participated in. 

The women, 700 strong, marched through the sen- 
ior citizens' neighborhood greeted by the sometimes 
cautious smiles of their elderly sisters. They chant- 
ed "Dump Nixon,Dump Thieu, Mme. Binh in '72" and 
carried banners crying "Wo in en in Revolt" and "Stop 
Rape". 

Under threatening clouds and rain, the women 
listened to a woman's xOck group-- Grapevine, frbty 
New York City-- and danced in the streets. Soon 
they were joined by VVAW men just returning from 
their march. The Vets quietly sat on the outside of 
the crowd. Men who intruded- -mostly press photograph- 
ers--were asked to leave the area and for a time all 
one could see were women's faces. 

The rally began with 82 -year-old Rachel Stone 
a Miami Beach resident. She brought all the women to 
their feet as she made a plea for women to"be treat- 
ed like people. Mary Ann Scoblick of the Harrisburg 
8 and- Jane Fonda also spoke. Ericka Huggins, of the 
Galifofnla Black Panthers , reac} some of her poetry. 

By 7 o’clock the rqlly was still going and the 
crowd had expanded to include other demonstrators . 

A rally to support political prisoners held in mem- 
ory of George Jackson, vjho was murdered one year ago 
that night, had been scheduled for 8 o'clock so one 
rally led right into another. Soon Bobby Seale spoke, 
making a strong plea foy community organizing an^l 
serve the people programs » A" recently-released At- 
tica inmate spoke as well. 

At the end of the tally, people returned to the 
park to plan for the St ? eet Without Joy action which 
was to be the highlight of the next night.^s events. 

The Street Without Joy, the name given to Viet- 
nam's Highway 1 by the french in the early 50s, was 
planned as a huge guerrilla theater event. All day 
Tuesday, people at the camp were making paper mache 
bombs and planes, constructing a float and making 
costumes. There were gigantic posters and photo- 
graphs . All were designed to create an enormous 
visual spectacle of America's atrocities in Indochina 
which would reach large numbers of people via the 
TV which wdu ld be there to covert it. They would also 
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and to line the fence surrounding the hall. 

The march began at 4 j 30 and was an enormously 
powerful spectacle. First came demonstrators dressed 
in black shrouds, with white face, some carrying blood- 
ied paper mache babies . They were made up to look 
like wounded Vietnamese, some carrying facsimiles of 
bombs, some carrying photographs of atrocities. Every- 
one was silent except for some people who imitated 
the sounds of bombs dropping and some people whistling 
"When Johnny Comes Marching Home". 

But many delegates did not get to see the theater, 
although they were confronted militantly as they tried 
to enter the hall. One error in planning seemed res- 
ponsible: the demonstrators arrived at the Convention 
too early--people were ready to do guerrilla theater 
by 6 and the delegates did not arrive until 7:30. 

Most people were tired of standing around by then and 
when delegates did arrive they were met by crowds of 
demonstrators who screamed at them, chased them, spit 
on them. There was little physical violehce by dem- 
onstrators but one delegate's car raced through the 
dense crowd near the hall, running one person over. 

Some delegates did see people doing some inpromtu 
theater, and many saw the displays and makeup. 

Not all the ets were able to join the Street 
Without Joy because they had just come back from a 
long march and rally at the Fontainb leu, where Nixon had 
his headquarters. But those that did participate j 
demonstrated again the discipline and organization 
that the ets were able to bring to actions all week. 

The et action was led by a vet in a wheelchair. 
Vets andtheir supporters gathered around him and they 
sang and chanted. Then they lined the gate, linked 
arms and confronted the delegates . Some demonstrators 
on the line were so hostile to the delegates that the 
ets had to escrot them through to the gates. 

At some points during^ther night it seemed as if 
the rage directed at the delegates might move demon- 
strators into the streets. People managed to keep in 
mind that Wed. was the target night and saved their 
energy for then. 

Tuesday also saw the first arrests of the 3-day 
period. The Zippies had a march to Convention Hall 
where they rallied and tore and burned down some red, 
white andblue banners flying from the streetlights,. 

Over 100 were arrested. The busts were seen as omin- 
ous to people at the camp since the Zippies didn't 
seem to be doing very much when they were busted if 
you kept in mind the leeway that the Miami Bch. police 
had allowed up to then. Legal people theorized that 
the State and Federal police forces were intervening 
in preparation for Wed. night. 

All along, the split between the Miami Bch. pol- 
ice and the State troopers and Federal forces was evi- 
dent. Rocky Pomerance, MB Chief of Police, had gone 
out of his way to keep things cool. He negotiated with 
MCC people and permitted dope on the camp grounds and 
hitchhiking in the city. Ofi the other hand, his police 
didn't have any experifence with riot situations so 
there was strong pressure from Nixon's people for the 
Fla. St. Troopers to take responsibility for the dem- 
onstrations, leaving the policing of the convention 
site to the MB cops. That's what happened and in the 
aftermath the St. Troopers were criticized by both 
Pomerance and the religious observers for"excessive 
use of gas"- The religious observers also charged that 
"Qrtiy 5% of £h e p pppTe arrested had been involvecl iir 
any violence." (CONT. ON INSIDE FRONT COVER r 
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TOP and BOTTOM; Young Voters for the President lunch at a Miami Beach hotel durung the 
Republican National Convention. 

CREDIT: INS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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TOP: Vets march to Miami Beach High School which housed the National Guard during the 
convention® 

CREDIT: INS® 


THE PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE GO WITH CONVENTION STORIES IN THIS PACKET AND THE NEXT PACKET (#461). 
SEE THE NEXT PACKET FOR MORE PHOTOS FROM MIAMI BEACH DURING THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION. 


BOTTOM: "Nixonettes" at a pro-Nixon Rally. 
CREDIT: INS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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TOP: Photo from the campsite at Flamingo Park. 
CREDIT: LNS . 


THE PHOTOS ON THIS PAGE GO WITH THE CONVENTION STORIES IN THIS AND THE NEXT PACKET. SEE THE 
NEXT PACKET (#461) FOR MORE PHOTOS FROM THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION AND MIAMI BEACH. 


BOTTOM: Food being prepared by the Coconut Co-op which tried to provide good eats to the 
non -delegates at the Campsite. 

CREDIT: INS. 
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TOP: Women perform guerrilla theater at the campsite before marching to the Convention Hall 
on Tuesday evening. 

CREDIT: Jean Raisler/LNS. 
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BOTTOM: Barry Goldwater at the Republican National Convention. 
CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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TOP : Ronald Reagen and Nelson Rockefeller during the Republican National Convention, 
CREDIT: INS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE, 
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BOTTOM: American Nazis saluting at the campsite in Flamingo Park before being ejected. 
CREDIT: LNS WOMEN'S GRAPHICS COLLECTIVE. 
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TOP: Women march to the Miami Beach Convention Hall- on Monday . See Rep. Conv. story 
on page 10. Credit Jean Rais ler/LNS . 


BOTTOM: Guerrilla theatre -in -tho -Street Without -Joy .action -in front-of . the- Convention Hall 

on Tuesday evening- The -bomber-was later -thrown, in flames, over the. Convention Hall 
fence. Credit LNS. 
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Om person can: 

organise a ocnmunity school 
begin to strive for change at your 
job 

form a tenants' ixiicn 
collectivize and tackle large problems 
within the ocranunity* 

can find out about how to do these 
and other things yourself, where they are 
being dene already, and who to get advice 
from cn problems and processes through Vo- 
oatiens for Social Change. We are a ool?" 
lective that functions as a naticnal infar- 
maticn clearinghouse for people and organ- 
isations working full-time for radical so- 
cial change* Our magazine, WOrkFaroe. ocn- 
tains jcb openings, articles on how to or- 
ganise, create your own jcb or project, and 
a resource section of over 250 grove will- 
ing to answer questions and give atoioe cn 
how to work in their fields* A $5 donation 
is asked for a sixteenth sub. , sines we are 
a non-profit corporation. Institutions 
are $10 for cne year* 
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Oxariois for Soon. Gonse 

BOX 13 

CANfCN, CA 94516 
(415) 376-7743 
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ana Gould not produce peace 
should not be given 
anodier chance. 
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TOP RIGHT: Ad for Vocations for Social TOP LEFT: "Cotton Harvest," a painting by 

Change - who are in "extreme Chinese peasant amateur Li Feng-lan . 

and horrifying" debt. CREDIT: CHINA FEATURES/LNS. 

CREDIT: VSC/LNS. 


MIDDLE LEFT: "Golden Autumn," a painting by 

Chinese peasant amateurs Chang Lin 
and Feng Hou-wa. 

CREDIT: CHINA FEATURES/LNS. 


BOTTOM RIGHT: Nixon makes one thing per- 
fectly clear. 

CREDIT: GUARDIAN/LNS. 


BOTTOM LEFT: Free all political prisoners! 
CREDIT: CAMP NEWS/LNS. 
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